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tive proceeds in the following manner ; 


of our prison, scale the wall which surrounded 


parts, 
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[Extracted from a Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of 
several British Subjects who effected their Escape from Verdua 


HIS interesting publication cannot fail to excite considera- 

ble interest in the mind of every Briton who loves his 
countrymen and his country. It exhibits instances of cool 
courage and true heroism in the endurance or overcoming of 
hardships that have seldom been exceeded. These unfortu- 
nate persons were captured on their voyage from India by @ 
French force so much superior to their’s that resistance would 
have only occasioned the loss of many valuable lives. After 
detailing some circumstances of minor importance the narra- 


« The convent in which we were confined is adjoining to an 
old church, and both are surrounded by a wall ten feet high. 
Sentries were placed at a small distance from one another, 
both within and without the wall, and soldiers were stationed 
allround the ramparts. Thus we had to elude the vigilance of 
three circles of armed men. In the convent there were 
many prisoners whose characters we did not know, and hence 
we deemed it imprudent to admit them to become privy to 
our design. Besides these obstacles, we kad to break out 


what was no less arduous, we had to descend the rame 
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“ Wesent provisions into aneighbouring wood ; we procured, 
not without some difficulty, ropes, saws, and several other 
articles, which we deemed requisite to our plan, and then 
we anticipated with calm resolution, the eventful hour which 
was to restore us to liberty. 

“ We surveyed our prison, and after due consultation, we 
determined to cut a passage through a door which led from 
the convent into the church. But how was.this to. be accom- 
plished ? The least noise, during the stillness of the wight, 
would have betrayed us, either to our fellow prisoners, or to 
the centinels; we. therefore resolved to effect our purpose 
during the day, and thus we arranged and-executed our 
plan. One of us was appointed to cut away with his sawa 
passage ; to the other two was assigned the task of amusing 
the people in the prison, while | repaired to the window, 
and played on my flute. A centinel approached me—I 
amused him with some Scottish airs, which he repeatedly de- 
clared were most charming. Another soldier, a native of 
Swisserland, next advanced towards the window. I played 
one of his national airs; he was moved ; his eye glistened 
with a tear—like me he was an exile,and like me te longed to 
regain his native country. In the course of balf an hour my 
companions rejoined me, and whispered that the business was 
completed. The piece which was cut out of the door was care- 
fully replaced, and, in order to avoid detection, the seams were 
filled up with candle grease. 

“ With mindsagitated by hope and fear, welooked forward to 
the evening. ‘Ihe commencement of our enterprize had been 
auspicious, but would the issue be successful ? The question 
was important, and much it engaged our attention. When we 
considered the journey which we had to make through an 
enemy’s country, we clearly perceived the difficulties we hadto 
eneounter ; but when we looked forward to our native country, 
hope animated our courage. A short time before our attempt, 
three young men determined to escape ; but in lowering them- 
selves from the ramparts the rope broke, and they were preci- 
pitated to the ground : one was killed, another fractured his 
limb, and the third was somewhat bruised. A gunner of a 
frigate who was also weary of his confinement, resolved to make 
an attempt to regain his liberty. He hada child—the litle 
boy would retard his flight ; but could he leave him vehind? 
Parental affection could not admit of the question, The 
father took the little boy upon his back, and attempted to 
escape, but he was retaken, and thrown into prison. The brave 
mau persisted in his determination ; he committed his child to 
the humanity of British officers, and laid a plan to break from 
his confinement. The centinels who guarded him knew of his 
design, but they concealed their knowledge of it ‘till the 
poor 
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poor fellow had reached the ground, and then they cut him 
down. 
“ The evening which we so impatiently expected, at length 
arrived. The national guards, every two hours during the 
night, visited our apartments, in order to see whether we 
were in bed. ‘Their first visit was at eleven o'clock; im- 
mediately after their departure we slipt out of bed, glided on 
tiptoe to the door, cautiously removed the piece that had been 
cut out, and made our way into the church. It was full of 
timber, and the night being dark, our progress was rendered 
extremely difficult. While we were groping our way, a plank 
which we overturned fell with a crashing noise; we started 
and paused in painful suspense. ‘The centinel who heard 
the noise challenged us; his voice struck us with alarm, and 
we remained silent and fixed to the spot, waiting, almost in , 
hopeless anxiety, the issue of the event. In the course of a 
few minutes all was again still, and we advanced to a window 
from. which we proposed to descend; but we found, to 
our extreme disappointment, that we could not reach it within 
four feet, even when one of us stood upon the shoulders of 
another. We remained fora few minutes in silence—for what 
could be done? Were we to abandon an enterprize which 
had so successfully commenced ? Were we to relinquish the 
hope of revisiting our native country, and submit to more severe 
confinement ? In this painful dilemma one of my companions 
stumbled on an old image of the virgin ; we rejoiced in the 
discovery ; for by its aid we mounted to the window. The 
ropes were fixed to one of the bars; we cautiously de- 
scended, and found ourselves close to two centinels ; nota 
whisper could we utter, for the least noise would have dis- 
eovered us. k 
“ The wall which surrounded the church was the next obstacle 
to our progress. We softly approached it, and found it was 
covered with loose tiles, which projected one foot from the 
wall ; these were carefully removed, and without any accident 
we reached the other side. We now took a few moments to 
breathe, and in a whisper felicitated ourselves on the success 
which had hitherto attended us. Neither the time, nor our im- 
patience, however, would adinit of delay ; the ramparts were to 
be descended ; we prepared our ropes, and proceeded towards 
them. With extreme caution we set forward, yet on turning 
the corner of a small building, we came full apou a centinel, 
who hailed us—we shrunk back, hastily entered the governor's 
garden, and running across it, came to a wall which on the side 
towards us was only three feet high. [was the first who ap- 
proached it, and imagining that the heizht of both sides 
were equal, | vaulted over it, and to my astonishinent, fell 
ubout twenty-five feet. [had not time to warn my compauions, 
sPe@ who 
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who quickly following me, soon lay by my side. We rose, and 
after recovering from our surprise, found that a few bruises 
were all the injury we had sustained. 

* Oar courage rose with our difficulties, and with calm reso- 
lution we advanced to the :amparts,ani clambered to the top 
of them. A centry box stood in our way, against which a sol- 
dier was leaning, in the attitude of a person sleeping. We con- 
cealed ouiselves, and made a small noise ; he did not stir; we 
gentiy approached bim from behind, and on listening we 
peice ved by his breathing that he was really asleep. We softly 
passed him, while from our hearts we wished him a sound 
repose, and gained the outer wall. We had now arrived at the 
most difficult and arduous part of our undertaking. |» The ram- 
paris were approwched ; we fixed our rope, and without a 
moment's delay prepared tor our descent. Ltwas agreed that 
‘I should be the first to descend ; 1 accordingly took bold of 
the rope, while the worthy fellows, my companions, looked 
on with anxious suspense. 1 began to lower myself down, but 
the rope was so very small that 1 could not possibly retain 
my hold, and I fell at least fifty feet. My left ancle was very 
badly sprained ; the danger however of my friends made 
me insensible to pain, and | instantly called to them to pull 
up the rope, and knot it at small distances, in order to render 
the hold more secure. They did so, yet they fell from a con- 
sideiable height, and though | endeavoured to break their fall, 
the last who cescended was severcly bruised. Mistoriune 
united us in friendship; and had any of us met our death 
atthe bottom of the walls, liberty to the survivors would have 
been embittered by regret. The most anxious enquiries were 
addiessid to my companion, but 1, without assistance, was 
wholly unable to reach a place of security. For a moment 
we turned round to view, through the obscurity of night, those 
Tamparts which we never wished again to behold. We then 
moved forward, our eyes peering through the darkness, while 
our ears weie attentive to the least sound, and in this manner 
we gained by break of day the wood where we had concealed 
Our provisions, 

“ The dawn was beantiful ; the sun rose in splendour, while 
all nature seemed to rejoice in his approach ; yet nature smiled 
not on us, for our minds were inaccessible to such pleasure, 
Night only could favour our escape ; and for the first ume m 
our lives, we felt that the rays of the sun were unpleasant. 
Concealment was necessary, for the peasants would soon 
be abioad at their labour, After securing our provisions 
we penetrated into a thicket, which promised complete safety, 
and there threw ourselves down upon the grass. The atten- 
tion of my companions was immediately directed to —_ le, 
which 
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which was se verely swelled, and in their commiseration for 
me, they seemed io forget the danger of our situation, One 
of our party, a medical man, bled my ancle, and used all the 


meaus in lis power to reduce the swelling. 


(To be continued.) 








Life of Sir David Dundas, K. B. Commander in Chef 
of the British Army. 


[From the Military Magazine.] ° 


ENERAL SIR DAVID DUNDAS wasa native of Edin- 

J burgh, a descendantof the ancient family of Dundas, and 
cousin, by the mother’s side, to Henry Lord Meiville. His 
futher was a merchant of greit respectability, and had 
several children, besides the subject of this memoir; who, 
from his infancy, in consequence of his early partiality fora 
wilitary life, was destined for the profession of arms. 

In the year 1756,in the 19th year of his age, Sir David 
obtained a licuvenancy in the engineers, in addition to an 
appointment he had previously held in the quarter master- 
general’s department, where his uncle, Gever:] David Watson, 
quarter-master-general under the late duke of Cumberland, 
presided. This gentleman was also tie senior captain of the 
corps of engineers at the period of his nephew’s entrance into 
the army. 

Three years afterwards, Lieutenant Dundas obtained the 
command of a woop of Eliot’s light horse, with which he 
embarked forthe coutinent, and was made the colonel’s aide- 
de-camp, when he was subs¢quently placed on the German 
staff. 

In this capacity Captain Dundas accompanied General 
Eliot in his expedition against the Spanish foreign settlements, 
When the island of Cuba bad fallen into the binds of the 
general, the subject of this memoir returned with him to 
England ; and continued to act as bis aide-de-camp during a 
period of eight years, when be rs ceived the majority of the 
fifieenth dragoons. Soon atterwards, he was promoted to 
the lieutenant-coloncley of the second regiment of horse, 
now the fifth dragoon guards, in consequence of the strong inte~ 
rest which he pos.essed among the frieuds of his uncle, which 
included many of the first military characters, and the members 
of acministration. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas very speedily obtained permission 
to sell out of the dragoons, by which means he enriched him- 
self, 
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self, and, at the same time, was allowed to retain his rank in 
the amy. Previous to this step, however, he had procureda 
staff appointment in Ireland, as quarter-inaster-general. This 
extraordinary, and almost unprecedented succession of indul- 
geucies, these unusual marks of ministerial tavour, naturally af- 
forded a handle to the enemies of Colonel Dundas, and let 
loose the tongue of envy and malignity. Private censure and 
personal hostility, however, retarded not the rapidity of his 
career. He retained his new appointment fer some time, until 
he had an opportunity to exchange it for the adjutant-general- 
ship ; and, in the commencement of the year 1781, he received 
the additional rank of colonel. 

Two years after this last promotion, the restoration of a 
general peace rendered the more active service of the military 
dispensable ; and Colonel Dundas obtained permission to repair 
to Potsdam, to become an eye-witness to the grand review 
of his whole forces of which Frederick the Great had given 
notice. The colonel was not singular in his wish. Numbers 
of military men displayed an equal curiosity to behold so 
splendid and interesting a spectacle, and to gain tactical 
knowledge from the source and spring of the science of war, 

During his stay on the continent, Colonel Dundas applied 
himself with unremitted industry to obtain a perfect acquain- 
tance with the military system of the immortal hero, as also 
with the German language. Comparing the tactics of Frede- 
rick with those of his own country, he perceived the superio- 
rity of the former, and resolved to found on his own observation 
a new theory, which, when reduced to practice, should remove 
the defects he bad discovered, and raise the character and name 
of the British army. 

Immediately on his return, the colonel began to reduce 
into a more regular form the prigciples which he had imbibed, 
and the information of which he had possessed himself during 
his journey. Every moment of leisure was directed to. the 
furtherance of his object ; und in the year 1788, five years after 
his return from the continent, his system being fully arranged, 
issued from the press, in one volume quarto, under the title of 
“ Principles of Military Movements, chiefly applicable to 
Infantry.” 

Colonel Dundas first introduced his new system into his 
own regiment, and its effects amply justitied his expectations, 
and established its utility. In the mean time, bis majesty, 
to whom the colonel had dedicated the result of his observa- 
tions and study, having expressed his decided approbation of 
the work, it was published, by authority, in June, 1792, and 
directed to be received throughout the service, 

The order issued for this purpose was dated the Ist of June, 
3792, stoned by William Faweett, adjutant-general, - “ 

ixe 
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fixed to the work, in its official form. It enjoined that the new 
system should “ be strictly followed and adhered to, with- 
out any deviation whatsoever; and such orders before given 
as are found to interfere with, or counteract their effect and 
operation, are to be considered as hereby cancelled and an- 
mulled.” 

The principal traits in this new system were, the regula- 
tious respecting the preserving just distances in marching, 
particularly in “ leading divisions, on which every other 
mmanceuvre depends, forming good lines, changing fronts by 
echellon movements, wheeling by divisions from column, and, 
at all times, marching either in ordinary or in quick time by 
cadenced steps.” 

The original plan from which Colonel Dundas’s system was 
modelled, was remarkable for its simplicity. Accurate march- 
ing in line for his infantry, and rapidity of movement for 
his cavalry, were strictly enforced by the immortal Frederick, 
who, wheuever he moved, set forward at the head of a strong 
advanced guard, and was followed by his whole army, in 
columns. His favourite object was to gain the flank of his 
enemy, so as to counteract the ill consequences which might 
result from any disparity of numerical strength. 

When Colonel Dundas’s system was first introduced, it 
found many opponents amongst military veterans, whe, natu- 
rally jealous of innovations, censured it asinventing manceuvres, 
which were either in themselves too complicated, or had not 
been elucidated with sufficient clearness, Several men of rank 
and talents in the army applied themselves, successfully, to 
combat the former objection, by obviating the latter. Among 
these, Captain Reide published a treatise, explanatory of 
the new system, which was favourably received throughout 
the army ; and tended, in no inconsiderable degree, to remove 
ihe false inipression which had fastened itself on the minds of 
Many. 

Betore this time no general system of discipline had been 
authorised by his majesty, but the mode of manceuvring regi- 
ments depended generaliy, with the exception of a few review 
regulations, on the skill or pleasure of the commanders. 
“ Neither,” says Captain Reide, “ was the manual exercise 
the same in all regimeuts, nor the marching in slow and quick 
time properly regulated ; the consequences of which were, 
that when two or three regiments met in the same garrison 
or camp, they could not act in brigade or line, ‘ull the 
general oflicer commanding established a temporary uniform 
system.” 

However, therefore, private opinions might vary respecting 
the exact nature and precise utility of the new system, not a 
single sentivient could be entertained as to the general good 
6 which 
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which might be expected to result from it, in the establish. 
ment of certain principles, trom which uniformity of plah and 
concert of. movement might proceed, 

Previous to the sanction and introduction into the army 
of his plan, Colonel Duudas was prowoted to the rank of 
major-general ; and the coloueley of the twenty second regis 
meut of infantry was also conferred upon him, on which he 
resigned his appointment as adjatant-geuceral of Ireland. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


——_—- 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, May 17. 
Sir F. Burnett versus THE Ricut Hon. C. Asporr, 


| Y the previous proceedings in this case it has merged into 

that which, in law, is called a dewurier ; in support of 
which demurrer counsel was heard last term ; the nature of 
which bemg simply that of denying the plea which the 
detendant sets up to the action, namely, that in issuing the 
Warrant, and subsequently committing the plaintiff to the 
Tower, he was justified by virtue of a resolution of the house 
of commons, authorising him to issue such warrant, and cause 
such commitment to the ‘Tower, the house of commons having 
deemed the said plaintiff to be guilty of a breach of their 
privileges, and being of competent jurisdiction to exercise the 
power of commitment to prison. 

The attorney-general this day was heard on the other side, 
in support of the defendant’s piea above-mentioned. He 
observed, that the plaintiff had the benefit of as much sound 
knowledge, legal learning, and acute judgement, as could be 
obtained, and which was so wisely and so well displayed by 
Mr. Holroyd, who had supported his case in this demurrer. 
He contended, that the very statement of the plainuff’s 
own case put him out of court. [tis an action of trespass 
against the defendant, for having issued his warrant by an 
order of the house of commons to the serjeant at arms, 
to take the plaintiff into custody, and to convey him to 
the ‘Tower, and to commit him to the custody of the lieutes 
nant there ; and this upon a resolution of that house having 
competent jurisdiction to do such acts. He asked what 
lawyer, what man, who had ever heard of the law and the 
constitution of this realm, ever doubted that the house of 
commons bad the jurisdiction, and having had it, had & 
right to exercise it? If then the house of commons had 
the jurisdiction, and had the right to exefcise it, would 
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any lawyer say, that an. action would lie against its officers 
for obeying its command in exercising that jurisdiction and. 
authority ? Bushell’s case put the matter for ever beyond 
all dispute. He and others brought actions against the com- 
missioners of gaol delivery, and against their officers, the 
recorder, common serjeant, and others in London, as is to 
be found in the 1st Modern Reports, 118. But on that occa- 
sion Chief Justice Holt spoke out the language of a con- 
stitutional lawyer, and said that it was not to be endured 
that an action could lie for any act done by any judge or 
officer of a court, having competent power to do the act, 
whatever other remedy the party might have ; and this princi- 
ple he applied to the present case, which the case of Bushell so 
strongly illustrates. The learned gentleman next proceeded 
to notice the several cases of habeas corpus of a popular 
description, where this right in the house of commohs was 
disputed, but yet where no party before the present ever 
ventured to bring an action; and it was worth while to 
reflect that, in most of those cases, the parties had the assis- 
tance of the ablest lawyers of their times; and notwithstanding 
that, they never advised an action. All this while be was 
fighting the defendant out of doors, for, in fact, he was now 
out of court, and it might almost be said, that he was un- 
necessarily consuming the time of the court in idle warfare. 
The house of commons has a right to stand at least upon an 
equal footing with other courts of judicature. Other courts 
have the power to commit in cases of contempt, and so should 
the house of commons ; and it is, to say the best of it, unwise 
to suppose they will abuse their power, because that may 
bean objection to every jurisdiction under the sun. Here 
the learned gentleman illustrated this position with a number 
of instances to convince the court, that when the constitu- 
tion establishes such a power in the legislative body, it is 
indecent to resist it. All the courts at Westminster, for 
centuries, have recognized it, and all the judges who had 
ever discussed the subject, or had given a public opinion upon 
it, had uniformly declared, not only that the house of com- 
mons possessed this privilege, but that it was not to be dis- 
puted inany of the courts. The learned gentleman here took 
a most comprehensive view of the case altogether, and con- 
cluded by trusting, that he was persuaded the court would feel 
with him upon this case, and, by their decision this day, put 
the matter at rest for ever. He asked, was there aman who 
would say that the courts at Westminster should have power 
to commit for contempt, and the house of commons not 
have that power? or is there less danger in slandering the 
house of commons than in slandering a court at Westminster > 
aud is that popular assembly more open to insult than the 
Vol. 51. $Q humblest 
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humblest court of judicature in the kingdom? and, in fine, 
was the house of commons to be unprotected, whilst every 
petty court in the realm is capable of vindicating its own 
rights. He thought it would be manifest absurdity and wicked- 
ness to say so. Coke, in his. Institutes, states the house of 
commons to be a court of judicature, with respect to its own 
privileges. The Journals anudunce it from the earliest times, 
from the first cafl of a parliement to the reformation ; from 
thence to the commonwealth, and thence te the revolution, and 
so it has continued to the present day. He put.the case of a 
Speaker refusing to. obey the house of commons, and asked, 
whether that was what was expected? And he asked, would 
their lordships say he ought to have disobeyed them ;, for 
tinless their lordships would so say, all the arguwents advanced 
by Mr, Holroyd tiust vanishintoempty air. (Here the learaed 
gentleman proceeded to cite a pumber of cases in. support of 
his doctrine, frour the earfiest periods down to the. case of 
Crosby, whereiy these points liad been sifted most thoroughly, 
and nothing left unargued that could have,even the semblance 
of supporting a case, if a case like ihe present could be sup- 
ported, or an actien like the present be maintained.) 

From this part. of the ease the attoruey-general proceeded 
to that part of it which related to the execution of the warrant, 
namely, the breaking open the outer door of the plaintt’s 
dwelling, and eutcring with soldiers, taking him into. custody, 
and subsequently lodging him in the Tower, all which he 
Inuintained were done in. strict conformity to law. The 
plaintiff had been, ‘by the house of commons (having com- 
petent jurisdiction) adjudged guilty of a breach of their privie 
Jeges, had brought himself ito a contempt, and the warrant 
issued for that cont mpt, which was of a criminal, not a civil 
nature. The learned geatleman concluded a speech of nearly 
four hours with stating, that he hoped he had conyineed their 
lordships of the illegality of this -aetion. 

Mr. Holroyd bricfly replied. 

Lord’ Ellenborough said, that it was certainly a matter 
altogether of great import, but great as the import. Was, It Wis 
not necessary to consume any more time beyond, this day up. a 
it, . Tf a doubt of any kind remained on his mind pon the 
subject, a further day would be allowed for ihe discussion ; 
but in truth his “mind was coinplete ly and. clearly made up 
‘tliefeon. This, sdid, his lordship, ic. an action. of . wespass 
(here his lordship repeated the whole of the proceedings,.as 
they appear inthe pleadings), and tothe plea of justification 
the plaintiff demurs, and the, points that arise, for discussion 
upon this demurrer are three :-—]st, whether the house of com- 
mons has authority, in cases of breach of privilege to commil; 
2dly, whether having that authority, it is well executed ;, and, 
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Sdiy, whether the means used to exercise that authority are 
justifiable by law. He observed, that all that was urged 
from Sir O. Bridgman ina former argument, and all that was 
advanced concerning Thorpe’s case, did notapply tothis. The 
4yth Hen. 3d, first divides the parliament into distinct branches, 
and even before that time, and down to the present day, 
this right has been exercised. Their privileges are inherent in 
the legislature, and cannot be taken from them, That which, 
his lordship contended, put it beyond the reach of controversy, 
was the statute of the Istof James [. cap. 15, which, he main- 
tained, expressly gave parliament the power of committing 
for breach of their privileges. The next point then was, if 
the house has the power, has it in this case beea well executed? 
He thought it had. The warrant against Sir Francis was in the 
nature of an attachment for contempt, and in all cases. of 
attachment the officer executing it has a power to break the 
outer doar, if efused admittance. In short, in every point, and 
in every way in which he had considered the subject, he was of 
opinion that the action could not be sustained, and the plea of 
the defendant was a good plea. 

Mr. Justice Bailey professed himself also of the same opinion. 
He observed, if an action'was sustained against the speaker, it 
would also lie against all the members, because the speaker 
was the subordinate, but the individual member by whom the 
house speak ‘and act. Not only might an action be brought 
into this court, but any other court of trespass might try the 
question. 

The opinions of the judges were thus unanimously agaigst 
the action. 





Description of Cadiz, and the Mlanners of its Inhabitants 
/ i 
in 1809 and 1810, 


By W. Jacos, Esq. M.P. 


HE view on entering the bay of Cadiz presents the finest 

collection of objects that can be conceived: on one 
extremity of the left point is situated the townef Rota, a little 
farther the castle of Santa Catalina and the neat city of Santa 
Maria; ata greater distance, on the top of a lofty hill, stands 
Medina; nearer the sea the town of Puerto Real and the 
arsenal of the Caraceas ; aud on the extremity of the right 
hand point of land the city of Cadiz. ‘To add to thesplendour 
of the scene, this extensive bay was filled with the vessels of 
different nations, displaying their respective colours amidst a 
forest of masts. The whiteness of the houses, their size and 
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apparent cleanliness, the magnificence of the public edifices, 
and the neat and regular fortifications, form together a most 
striking assemblage of objects. The ground opposite to Cadiz 
has little appearance of verdure ; and, except the vineyards 
near Santa Maria and Rota, all looked brown and barren. 
T am aware, that in no other country must [ expect the beaviiful 
verdure of England, which, in spite of our bazy atmosphere, 
enlivens our prospects, and gives them a richness and variety 
which I nave looked for in vain in Germany, in America, and 
the West Indian islands. 

We landéd between four and five o'clock, at the wharf 
without the sea-gate, amidst a crowd of boats, which made 
it difficult to approach the shore, ‘The precautions of our 
friends, who had provided a house for our residence, and got 
our baggage passed through the gates with slight examination, 
prevented our feeling the inconveniencies usually experienced 
at first landing in a foreign city, . After | had entered the gates, 
and become a little reconciled to the nauseous effluvia of oil 
and garlick, I was greatly struck by the extraordinary scene 
arcund me ; and could Lave imagined almost that [ had suddenly 
been dropped from the clouds into the midst of a large 
masquerade; the variety of dresses and characters, the swarms 
of people, the he'ght and externally clean appearance of the 
houses, with the curtains drawn across from one side to the 
other, and the extreme narrowness of the streets, rendered still 
more so by the projecting balconies of painted or gilt iron grat- 
ing, all produced feelings | never before experienced, and which 
no language can describe. 

We took possession of our apartments, and were quickly 
settled ; they are only one story from the ground, and with 
the exception of the staircase, which is public and indecently 
filthy, are tolerably neat and‘ comfortable. The floors are 
paved wrh biick, the rooms dark, and consequently cool, 
with large windows opening into balconies towards the street; 
Wiich is so narrow that we can almost shake hauds with our 
op) osite neighbour. 

The streets of this city are remarkably well paved, which 
may in some measure arise from there being few or no 
wheel-carriages to destroy the pavement. Coaches are not 
ja use, and most of the streets are too narrow to admit them, 
Carts for the conveyance of goods are almost unknown. 

The mode of living is favourable to health and enjoyment: 
fruits and vegetables form the principal food even at the best 
tables ; and though a species of cookery, approaching to 
French, is introduced at Cadiz, it is so combined with that 
which is purely Spanish, that the difference is scarcely to be 
distinguished. Very littl wine is drank during dinuer, and 
unmediately 
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immediately afterwards the gentlemen retire to coffee with the 
jadies. The habits of the Spaniards are very temperate and 
frogal, so far as regards the table and the furniture of their 
houses ; but they keep a much greater number of servants 
than families of the same degreee in England. 

In their dress and personal ornaments both men and women 
are very extravagant, especially the latter; and I am told 
that the money expended on a lady’s silk stockings and shoes 
alone (for they never walk out twice in the same) is enormous. 
Gawing forms the principal amusement, and is carried to 
a very censurable extent in some of the private houses, where 
parties meet regularly every night, and play for large suins at 
games of hazard. ‘The game now in vogue is called monte, a 
species of lansquenct, but more complicated, requiring little 
skill, and played for any sum the parties choose to stake, 
provided it does not exceed the amount in the bank; it is 
quickly decided, and consequently the more dangerous.— 
Another game, called pecado, in plain English, sin, is also 
much practised ; it well deserves its name, for the decision is 
so very tapid, that money to a large amount may be. speedily 
gained or lost without the slightest exercise of the mind. At 
such parties the quantity of gold and silver spread on the table 
is astonishing ; and the rapidity with which it passes from one 
possessor to another strikingly exemplifies the uncertainty of a 
gamester’s wealth. | understand that whist, back-gammon, 
and chess, are unknown among the Spaniards ; they probably 
do not possess suflicient stimulus, and require more meatal 
exertion than is congenial with the disposition of the peo- 
ple. One of the amusements of the higher class of iahabi- 
tants is the theatre ; and as the performance begins early 
and continues only about three hours, it does not interfere with 
the more serious business of gaming, which usually concludes 
the night. 

Yesterday, though Sunday, the market was excessively 
crowded, especially the fish and vegetable markets; the Jatter 
was supplied with a surprising profusion of every thing in 
season. Garhck in this place is a most important article, and 
is sold in strings three or four yards long, which are piled 
in stacks. ‘The market also abounded with onions, grapes, 
melons, pumpkins, turnips, carrots, aud celery of a prodigious 
thickness. The consumption of meat in this city is very 
small, and the little cousumed is of a very inferior quality. 
The poorer and middle class of people live principally on fruits 
and vegetables, with fish which is sold fried in oil, at shops ia 
different parts of the town, 

Good water is very scarce in this city : there are no springs 
inthe peninsula but what are brackish, fit only for washing, 
aud not for culinary purposes; every house has a cistern, 
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or tank, filled with rain water, but they usually prefer drinkj ig 


that which is brought in casks, by boats, from St. Mary’s, 
To cool this water, aud render it fit for, drinking, they filter 


it through small jars of porous clay, which renders it very 
cool and refreshing. The yicher inhabitants use water cooled 
with ice, which is brought daily from the mountains of Ronda 
in large quautives, and in this climate ts a great luxury, 





Remarkable Instances of Iisenity. 
{from Parkinson on Mad-Houses.] 


Gentleman farmer was: brought to a house for the recep- 

tion of Junatics, his friends grounding the necessity of 

his confinement on his conducting his affairs in such a man- 
ner as mustsoon bring lim to ruin. Ow speaking io the 
patient, he said, if his friends could state any circumstance 
which he covld not defend on principles -of reason and 
equity, he would consent to be confined for the rest of his 
days. He was then asked, Do you not give more wages 
than other farmers'?—Yes. Why do you.2—Because | am 
of opinion that the standing wages of jabourers is much 
_ too small;-and the neighbouring farmers agree with me 
jn that opinioa, but have not integrity enough td follow my 
example, although they know their labourers to be alazost stary- 
ang. But have you not had it clearly demonstrated to you, 
that this proceeding must terminate in your rain ?—Yes ; but 
@ question in my turn, Am Ito be deemed a madman because 
{will not save myself from ruin by starving a number of 
my fellow-creatures ? Well, but your friends say, that you have 
thoughts of leaving your farm to your servauts, aud to make a 
tour over Scotland, setting out with only a crown in your 
pocket. «fs that a rational intention? Yes. I have certainly a 
right to make what tour [ please; it will be a more rational 
tour than your sparks of quality make, for | go to inform 
myself of the agriculture of the country [ pass through.— 
But you leave your farm to the mercy of your servants. 
So do other farmers, and more madly than I should, since, by 
my generosity, | have assured «myself of the fidelity of my 
servants. But wasit not madness to think of setting out on 
this excursion with only a crown in your pocket? So,extavagant 
generosity is first brought as a proof of my madness. and, this 
failing, you mean to prove it by my parsimony. But L can 
explain this part of my conduct also. 1 know L injure myself 
by the wages | pay, and therefore [ judge [ can spare but little 
for myself: so much for my parsimony. But how is this crown 
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to carry you through? Thus; I shall take one of my horses for 
the first thirty miles, and then travel on foot the next twenty ; 
and thus, with care, my five shillings will carry me fifty miles 
from home. Now the object of my journey ts agricultural 
knowledge,and my wish is to obtain itas cheapas I can, therefore 
J will hive myself as a labourer until [ have got five shillings 
more, and then set off again. I hawe got such recommendas 
tions as will iasure me employ and extra wages. In this mane 
ner, I shall perform my tour; and get, perhaps, as much useful 
knowledge as willenable me to pay my men their due without 
jucurring ruin. 

Staggered by the acuteness of these answers, the medical 
geutieman was with difficulty induced to siga the certificate 
of his lunacy, and, at last did it with that want of strong con- 
viction which left it a burden on his mind. 

Jn a little tiume all doubts however were removed; -he threw 
himself over the ballustrades of a staircase, although with but 
litde injury, On being asked what induced him to do this? 
he said, that he long had it in intention, and had only waiied 
for God’s consent: that he, that morning, had put a piece 
of paper on the frame of the window to ascertain whether 
his intention. was approved. If the paper . blew. outwards, 
he was to infer/he had permission; and if inwards, not. Well, 
he was asked, did it blow outwards? No, he answered, it re- 
mained where f placed it, from which | concluded the answer 
was—lI might do which I[ liked, and therefore L threw myself 
down stairs. 

Let it be considered, that if, in the first instance, the medical 
mav had refused to certity him to be a madman, and any 
serious mischief had followed, the heaviest reproaches would 
have been beaped. on him, and a disinierested opinion, 
delivered according to the best of his judgment, might have 
seriously hurt his professtonal character. 

\ lunatic having cominitted in his own heuse several acts of 
violence, the faumly obtained a police officer from a neighbour- 
mg othce to restrain bim until tke keeper from the mad- 
house arrived. When the keeper came, he inquired particur 
larly how he should know the patient, on his first entering 
the roow, that he migit immediately secure him” with the 
Waistcoat, to prevent jany dangerous! struggle. He was 
told that he had on a brown coat, and that he would know 
him by hisraving. He therefore glided into the room, where 
the police oficer, who aiso had a brown:coat on, sat with bis 
back towards the door, remonstrating wiih the paticat, who oa 
seeing the keeper enter, with the waistcoat in his hand, 
became immediately calm, and with a wink and nod, so 
completely misled the keeper, that in balf a minute the 
police officer, iu spite of his resistance, was completely in- 
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vested with the strait jacket, the patient manifesting his en- 
joyment of the wick by a violent burst of laughter. 


a, 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN, 





H* is a Corinthian column in the temple of society, which 
einbellisties the rustic work that supports it. Of all men 
living he is the least subject to pride, for he believes nothing 
worthy of esteem that is not the purchase of his own exertions, 
and has so refined a feeling, that he is never entirely satisfied 
with what is done’ by himself. His neighbours think of him 
with awe; but his smile banishes all fear, and makes every man 
feel himself his friend. 

His acquaintance learned to bow from the same master, and 
yet own that his manners have more ease. Such a grace does 
philanthropy lend to his deportment! 

He gives no more than others, and yet his charity is more 
extolled, for he adds the look of benignity to his alms. In 
the chair of justice, pity dwells on his brow; yet the guilty 
tremble to behold it, for he has so truly learned to walk with 
his God, that it seemsthe pity of a superiorbeing.. His rebuke 
huinbles the obdurate ; for the deformity of vice stands self- 
confessed before his glance. 

His ancestors were illustrious, and they are venerated for his 
sake ; but are little thought of, for all direct their chief atten- 
tion to those who are to descend from so good a man. 

His usual residence is in the country, though he is sometimes 
seen at court, but there is so much noise that he seldom 
makes a long stay. You will look for him in vain ata sub- 
scription house, though Sir Arthur, and my lord marquis, and 
the duke are there. He bas a seat in the house, but is of no 
faction, and is not famed for raising “ laughs” in a debate oa 
the affairs of the nation. 

His estate comes much improved to his son, but the legacy 
of his reputation is the most valuable bequest be makes to his 
successor. 


ee 


REFLECTION. 


\ HEN we think ourselves in the greatest safety, we are no 
less in danger than when ail the elementsseem conspiring 
to destroy us. ‘The divine providence which is sufficient to 
deliver us in our utmost extremity, is equally necessary to out 
preservation in the most peaceful siiuation, 
RLE- 
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REFLECTIONS ON NATURE. 


OW wide and extensive has the Great Creator opened 
L the magnificent volume of his works to our senses and 
understanding! How replete, how full of information, are the 
visible perfections of a Deity manifest around us! What won- 
ders on this earth strike the eye, the mind of man! Even the 
smaller objects attention and inspection will render worthy the 
admiration of man.Whereever we turn our eye the irresistible 
expression of a divine and primitive cause presents to our view 
that a God, and nothing less than a God, first formed and still 
upholds the wondrous whole! 





MAJOR-GENERAL COLLINS. 


T is but doing justice to the memory of this venerable and 
highly-respected officer to say, that few instances have ap- 
peared on record, where a greater zeal and energy of mind 
have been displayed, in the discharge of military duties, for so 
long a period, having served the Honourable East India Com- 
pany upwards of 43 years. He died at his house in Vepery, 
near Madras, and was interred with all the honours due to his 
rank, the flag of the fort was hoisted balf mast bigh,and mi« 
nute guns, corresponding to the age of the deceased, were 
fired. ‘To the number of troops drawn out on this mournful 
occasion, a greater concourse of the natives, by whom he was 
generally mh cewey has never been known to assemble at the 
presidency. 

The following imseription is taken from a monument which 
has been erected to his memory, in the English burying-ground 
oa the island; 

TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD COLLINS, 
Whose faithful service to his country for a period of upwards 
of 40 years of 
military duty in India, 
has justly been acknowledged with 
public encomiums ; 
and 
in equal testimony to the exalted merits of his private life, 
as a man of principle, probity, and honour, 
this mouumetit has been erected 
by his much-lamenting and disconsolate family. 
He departed this life 7th April, 1808,  ~ 
; aged 75 years. 
Vol. 51. 3R Answer, 
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Answer, by Detector,to J. Pitman’s Rebus, inserted December 10, 


4% - initials will, when join’d aright, 
The dird called PICA bring to sight. 














Answer, by F. Price, of Yeovil, to ¥.'Kerby’s Rebus, inserted March 18. 


’ IS in your rebus, Sir, I plainly: see, 
All Englishmen, to. George should LOYAL be. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from G: Couch, jun. of St. Ger. 
man’s; G.,S.of Plymouth; J. Daw, of Landulph; . Caroline Caines, of 
Lion’s-gate; J. Pitman, J. Brown, and Thomas Byrt, of Shepton Mallet ; 
C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; W. B——y, of Bridgewater; R. Gidley, 
jun. of Dean Prior; J. W. of Charmouth; 7. Whittord, of St. Austell; 
J. Channon, of Ottery ; T. Pearse, of Cameliord ; J. Chapple, of Colt 
cridge; W. Keast, of Okehrmpton; A+ Z. of Weymouth ;~-and W. Bick 
ham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton. 


Answer, by J. Chapple, of Coldridge, to. R. M.s Charade, inserted March 18, 


OW oft on CORNWATLL’s rocky shore, 
When tempests rage, and billows ruar 
‘The shipwreck’d sailor cuts the wave, 
Alas! to find a wat’ry grave! 


{<q Similar. answers have’ been teceived from J. Daw, of Landulph; 
A. Keen, of Menhenniot; J. Puman, J» Brown, and TL. Byrt, ef Shepton 
Maliet, Caroline Caines, of Livon’s-gate; J. Kerby, of Helston; T. Sher. 
will, at Piympton school; G. S. of Plymouth; ‘J. Channon, jun. of Ottery; 
J. S rike, of North Hil, near Launceston; J. Whitford, of St. Austell; 
*£, Pearse, of Camelfuid; J. W.of Charmouth; W. Keast, of O7ehamp- 
ton; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; G. Cyuch, jun, 
of St. German’s; and J. Gidiey, jun. of Dean Prior. 


er ey — — 


An ANAGRAM, by R, Gidley, of Dean Prior. 





y | ‘O cure transpose will bring to view, 
My sister’s name, and so adieu! 








4 CHARADE, éy R. Roberts. 


Y first is a sport that most gentlemen like ; 
My second awaits on a spinning-girl’s wheel ; 


a whole is the place in which now I reside : 
*ve said quite enough—then I pray it reveal. 


A REBUS, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 
a XPLORE a bird, ye wits of power, 


The same you must transpose ; 
And two thirds of a well-known fruit, 
You'll for my last disclose 
Make me my whole, Oh beunteous Heaven! 
While duow'd on earth to stay ; 
That I thy glorious acts might sing 
In realms of endless day. 


9 POETRY. 
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TO EXPERIENCE. 


AUGHTER of wisdom! in thy school 
Experience is, alas! too dearly bought ; 
And yet there’s many a self-conceited fool 
Will in no other school be taught. 
Thy forc’d instructions I with patience take, 
Tho’ thou on me hast many a stripe bestow’d, 
But willingly I every rub partake, 
That helps me on in wisdom’s solid road. 











Indeed thy cousin, CouNSEL, hath oft-times, 

Strove with sweet voice to guide me on my way. 
But as she could not flog me for my crimes, 

rom the high road I did full often stray. 
A horse am I, trudging in wisdom’s way, 

‘Thou art mfy rider. 
Quickly thou dost to me thy whip display, 

And to my flanks thy spurs are quick applied. 
‘Thy.cousin counsel is a lady-rider 

W ho, tho’ the dangers she can well display, 
Cannot, cannot compel—therefore her nag derides her, 

And feels at liberty to skip and play. 
















Counsel is an old woman; keeps a school, 
But even little boys despise her rule, 
Laugh her to scorn who has no rod to awe,’ 
And still despise her plain and wholesome law ; 
Whilst thou, a pedadogue with birch in hand, 
Makes every one obey thy high command ; 
And if they strive thy laws to turn aside, 
Woe to each little youngster’s lily hide; 
And smarting pains make grown-up masters know, 
Who slights thy maxims is a prey to woe. 


Exeter: 
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j X THEN grey-rob’d eve slow steps the plain al 
Po wander by some gently-murm’ring stream, 
While Philomel pours from the grove her song, 
And o’er the moss-clad tower 1s seen pale Cynthia’s beam, 
Where solitude doth love to dwell, 
Aad meek-ey’d silence, pensive maid, 
Where humble quiet builds her cell, 
Beneath some aged elm’s dark shade, 
Rapt with the scene, how sweet! to hail the muse, 
And soar on fancy’s wing of many colour’d hues. 


Bristol, Aoril, 1811, 
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DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS, 


WEET is the scene when virtue dies, 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing cyes! 

How gently heaves th’ expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away: 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er! 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore! 


Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Farin’d by some angel’s purple wing ; 

Oh grave! where is thy vict’ry now ? 
Invidious death! where is thy sting? 


A holy quiet reigns around ; 
A calm which nothing can destroy ; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 


Farewell! conflicting joys and fears, 
Where lights and shade alternate dwell ! 

How bright the unchanging morn appears! 
Farewell! imconstant world! farewell! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies! 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
“* Sweet is the scene when virtue dics.” 





























April, 1841, 


ROSA’s SMILE. 


ONG time, alas! had sorrow prey’d 
Upon my heart, and long had care 
Each dear, each tender flower decay’d, 
‘That once had bloom’d so sweetly there ; 
Oh then! could aught assuage my pain ? 
Could aught my bosom’s smart beguile ? 
Oh no! yet hope had beam’d again— 
In Rosa’s smile. 


And many an hour from grief I stole, 
When list’ning as the syren sung, 
Oh then! would hope illume my soul, 
As on her lays entranc’d I hung; 
And often as I’ve prais’d the lay, 
That lent me its illusive wile, 
I’ve bless’d the charm that lov’d to play 
Tn Rosa’s smile! 


Oh yes, dear strains! I’ve lov’d you much, 
Twas all a care-worn heart could do: 
Could I then think thy soothing touch 
Was all deceitful! all untrue! 
But hence false smile! false song away! 
Hence beauty’s glance, and beauty’s wile! 
Hence ye deceits that love to play 
In Rosa’s smile! 


W. H, HN. 
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